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The Authors’ Chpping “Bureau 


makes a specialty of supplying to authors 
notices and reviews of their books from news- 
papers and magazines. By securing its aid an 
author may have brought to his attention at 
small expense every printed reference to his 
literary work, thus not only gratifying his natu- 
ral curiosity to see what the critics have to say 
about his writings, but also gaining real benefit 
from the criticisms that are made. The Authors’ 
Clipping Bureau employs trained readers te 
examine the literary departments of all the 
newspapers and magazines, and no item of in- 
terest to patrons is allowed to escape their 
notice. By devoting itself to this specialty of 


supplying 
Personal Notices and Book 
‘Reviews 


the Bureau is enabled to do thorough work, and 
to collect from thousands of papers the scat- 
tered notices which an author relying upon his 
own unaided efforts, or upon the courtesy of 
his publishers, could never hope to see. 

The service which the Bureau offers is to 
supply any author with every printed notice of 
his literary work, or personal reference to him- 
self. The clippings will show the name and date 
of the publication from which they are taken, 
and no duplicates will be sent, unless by special 
request. The charge for the service will be 


Five Dollars a Hundred Chp- 
pings. 


This fee of Five Dollars must be paid in ad- 
vance, and covers all expenses until one hun- 
dred clippings have been mailed. After that 
the charge will be five cents a clipping, payable 
when bills are rendered. The advance deposit 
of Five Dollars for the first hundred clippings 
is required in every case. 

Special arrangements can be made by which 
writers will be supplied on the same terms with 
clippings on any subject in which they may be 
interested, or which they may be investigating 
in the course of their literary work. The whole 
vast wealth of periodical literature, containing the 
latest information upon every conceivable sub- 
ject, is thus opened to writers, who can secure 
in this way material that cannot be obtained 
from cyclopedias and other works of reference. 

All orders for clippings should be addressed, 
and drafts and money-orders made payable, to 


THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, 


186 WASHINGTON ST., Reem 11, 
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mental exhaustion or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 

CAUTION. — Be sure the word “ Horsford’s * 
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Writing Under Difficulties. 


It is an exceptional mind that enables an 
author to write at his ease amid interruptions 
and distractions, lets and 
domestic kind. Héloise 
reason for her 
Abelard’s wife —that no mind devoted to the 
meditations of philosophy could endure the 
cries of children, the chatter of nurses, and the 
babble and coming and going in and out of 
serving men and women. Of Abelard himself, 
however, we are told that he had a rare power 
of abstracting himself from all outward con- 
cerns; that no one knew better how to be 
alone, though surrounded by others; and that, 
in fact, his senses took no note of outward 
things. When Cumberland was 
any work, he never shut himself up in his study, 
but always wrote in the room where his family 


hindrances, of a 
gave this singular 


constant refusal to become 


composing 
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sat, and did not feel in the least disturbed by 
the noise of his children at play beside him. 
The literary habits of Lord Hailes, as Mr. 
Robert Chambers remarks, were hardly such 
as would have been expected from his extreme 
nicety of diction: it was in no secluded sanc- 
tum, or “den,” that he composed, but by the 
“parlour fireside,” with wife and bairns within 
very present sight and sound. 

Cowper describes himself at Weston (1791) 
as working in a study exposed to all manner of 
) 


inroads, and in no way disconcerted by the 


coming and going of servants, or other inci- 
dental and inevitable impediments. A year or 


later he writes from the same _ spot, 


‘amidst a chaos of interruptions,” including 


two 


Hayley spouting Greek, and Mrs. Unwin talk- 
ing sometimes to them, sometimes to herself. 
Francis Horner relates a visit he and a friend 
paid to Jeremy Bentham at Ford Abbey, one 
spacious room in which, a tapestried chamber, 
the utilitarian philosopher had utilized for what 
he called his “ scribbling shop ” — two or three 
1 with white nap- 
desks with 


tables being set out, covere 


music 
mu 


kins, on which were placed 


manuscripts; and here the visitors were al- 


lowed to be “present at the mysteries, for he 
went on as if we had not been with him.” 

The fourth of Dr. Astronomical 
Discourses was penned in a small pocket-book, 
in a strange apartment, where he was liable 
for it was at the 
not find- 


Chalmers’ 


every moment to interruption ; 
manse of Balmerino, disappointed in 
ing the minister at home, and having a couple 
of hours to spare, —and in a drawing-room at 


the manse of Kilmany, with all the excitement 
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of meeting for the first time, after a year’s 
absence, many of his former friends and parish- 
ioners, — that.he penned paragraph after para- 
graph of a composition which, as his son-in-law 
and biographer, Dr. Hanna, says, bears upon it 
so much the aspect of high and continuous 
elaboration. 

His friend, — and sometimes associate in pas- 
toral work, — Edward Irving, on the other hand, 
could not write a sermon if any one was in the 
room with Chalmers appears to have 
been specially endowed with that faculty of 
concentrated attention which is commonly re- 
garded as one of the marks of the 
highest intellect, and which Alison so much 
admired in Wellington —as, for instance, on 
the day when he lay at San Christoval, in front 
of the French army, hourly expecting a battle, 
and wrote out, in the field, a long and minute 
establishment of a bank at 


him. 


surest 


memorial on the 
Lisbon on the principles of the English ones. 

We read of Ercilla, whose epic poem, the 
Araucana, has admirers out of Spain, that he 
wrote it amidst the incessant toils and dangers 
of a campaign against barbarians, without shel 
ter, and with nothing to write on but small 
scraps of waste paper, and often only leather; 
struggling at once against enemies and _ sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Louis de Cormantaigne, the 
French engineer, composed his treatise on for- 


distinguished 


tification from notes written in the trenches 
and on the breaches, even under the fire of the 
enemy. 

Delambré was in Paris when it was taken by 
the allies in 1814, and is said to have worked 
at his problems with perfect tranquility from 
eight in the morning till midnight, in the con- 
“Such self- 


possession for study under that tremendous at- 


tinued hearing of the cannonade. 


tack, and such absence of interest in the result 
of the great struggle, to say nothing of indiffer- 
ence to personal danger,” is what one of his 
biographers confesses himself unable to under- 
stand. Small sympathy would the philosopher 
have had with the temperament of such a man, 
say, as Thomas Hood, who always wrote most 
at night, when all was quiet and the children 
were asleep. “I have a room 
Hood, 


to myself,” 
letter 


triumphantly, in a 


exclaims 


describing a change of lodgings, “which will 
be worth £20a year to me,—for a little dis- 
concerts my nerves.” Mrs. Hood brought up 
the children, we learn from one of them, ina 
sort of Spartan style of education, on her hus- 
band’s account, teaching them the virtues of 
silence and low voices. 

Washington Irving was of a less morbid 
temperament, and his genial nature could put up 
with obstacles and obstructions neither few nor 
small; but even in his Diary we meet with 
such entries as this at Bordeaux, in 1825: 
“ Harassed by noises in the house, till I had to 
go out in despair, and write in Mr. Guestier’s 
library.” It was upon the Essay on American 
Scenery that he was then engaged. 

Unlike Maturin, who used to compose with a 
wafer pasted on his forehead, which was the 
signal that if any of his family entered the sanc- 
tum they must not speak to him, Scott allowed 
his children (like their mute playmates, Camp 
and the greyhounds ) free access to his study, 
never considered their talk as any disturbance, 
let them come and go as pleased their fancy, 
was always ready to answer their questions, and 
when they, unconscious how he was engaged 
(writes the husband of one of them), entreated 
him to lay down his pen and tell them a story, 
he would take them on his knee, repeat a 
ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them 
down again to their marbles or ninepins, and 
resume his labor as if refreshed by the inter- 
ruption. There was nothing in that manly, 
sound, robust constitution akin to the morbid 
irritability of Philip in the poem:— 

** When Philip wrote, he never seemed so well — 
Was startled even if a cinder fell, 
And quickly worried.” 

Biographers of Mistress Aphra Behn make 
it noteworthy of that too facile penwoman that 
she could write away in company and main- 
tain the while her share in the talk. Madame 
Roland managed to get through her memoirs 
with a semblance at least of unbroken serenity, 
though so often interrupted in the composition 
of them by the cries of victims in the adjoining 
cells, whom the executioners were dragging 
thence to the guillotine. 

Madame de Staél, “even in her most inspired 
compositions,” according to Madame Necker de 
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Saussure, “had pleasure in being interrupted 
] g | 


. by t! ose she loved.” She was not, observed 
Lord Lytton, of the tribe of those who labor to 
be inspired ; 


door, and 


i) 
lock the 


entreat you not to disturb them. 
Rather, she came of the same stock as George 
Sand’s Olympe, who “se mit & écrire sur un 
coin de la table, entre le bouteille de biére 
sucrier, au bruit des verres et de la 
tion aussi tranquillement 
Cette 


une de ses 


que si el 
dans la solitude. 


puissance de concen 


tration était facultés les plus re 


marquahles.”’ 


That Lord Castlereagh was able to writ 
despatches at the common table in the com- 
mon room of a country house is not unjustly 
among the admiring reminiscences of a Septua- 
genarian ( Countess Brownlow ): Once only w 

find the talking and laughter were too much for 


g 
his power of abstraction, and then he went off 
‘ 


saying next morning at 


ht; I 


into his 
breakfast, 


was writing what | 


own room, 
“You fairly beat me last ni 


may call the metaphy: 


of politics.” 


Celebrated in the Noctes Ambrosianz is the 


Glasgow poet, Sandy Rogers, not less for his 


lyrics, one at least of which is pronounced by 


Christopher North to be “equal to anything 
in Burns,” than for the fact that his 


the kind 





verses —some of them, too, of a serious char 
acter — were thought out amidst the bustle and 
turmoil of factory labor, the din of tl inl 


ing steam-engine, and the deafening rattle of 
machinery, while the work of committing 


amidst the 


to paper w 





generally performed 
squalling and clamor of children around th 
fractious 


1e noise of conter 


hearth, now in t 


tion, and anon exuberant with fun and froli 


Tannahill, too, composed while plyin 


over the airs to 





shuttle, — hummii 


oS 


meant tu adapt new words; and, as‘the 


occurred to him, jotting them down ata rude 


desk which he had attached to his loom, : 





he could use without rising from his 


which 
seat. 
pursuit of authorship under difficulties —the 
I 


But no more noteworthy example of the 
difficulties of a narrow home— ves augusta 
domi —is probably on record, in its simple, 
homely way, than that of Jean Paul, as Déring 
pictures him, sitting in a corner of the room in 





which the household work was being carried 


k, with few or no 






on — he at his plain writing-de 


books about him, but merely with a drawer or 





two containing excerpts and manuscripts; the 


jingle and clatter that arose from the simulta- 
neous operations at stove and dresser no more 
r to disturb him than did 


> 





the cooing of 
to and fro in the 


ey 
Will. 


pigeons which fluttered 





at their own sweet 


Dr. Johnson delved at hi 


chamber, 
s dictionary in a 
with a cat pur- 
a at hand. 


poor lodging-house in London, 


r, and orange peel and te 





ere tested the comic power of his plays 
by reading them to an old servant. 


Dr. William E. Channing used 


his printers re- 





to perambu- 





room while composin 





of his writings, so that before the words met 
printed page the 
most elabo- 


the eyes of the public on the 


sentences were finished with the 


rate minuteness. 


Bloomfield, the poet, relates of himself that 


nearly one-half of his poem, “The Farmer’s 


was composed without writing a word of 


Boy,” 


it, while he was at work, with other shoemakers, 


Sharon Turner, author of the valuable “ His- 
tory of the received a 


Anglo-Saxons,” who 


pension of $1,500 from the British 


for 


volume of ‘‘ The Sacred History of 


eovernment 
literature, wrote the third 
the World” 
n a farthing. 








his services to 





pon paper that did not cost 








1 angular frag- 


> copy consisted of torn an 


ments of letters and notes, of covers of periodi- 


1 





ca 1d shreds of curling papers, unctuous with 





pomatum, and bear’s grease. 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney writes absolutely 
] 


hout method. Her stories, she admits, have 








been penned in her nursery, w her baby in 
her lap, and a sturdy little 


boy standing on the 


her with 





his 
and 


ortunity ; but the 


rails of her chair and strangling 


loving little arms. She works whenever 
wherever she can find the op] 
children are always put first. 

George Ticknor, the Bostonian, found Wil- 
n Hazlitt living 
Milton dictated “ Paradise Lost,” and occupy- 
ing the room where the poet kept the organ on 
which he loved to play. It was an enornfous 
room, but furnished only with a table, three 


liam in the very house in which 
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chairs, and an old picture. The most interest- 
ing thing that the visitor from Boston saw, 
except the occupant himself, was the white- 
washed walls. Hazlitt had used them as a 
commonplace book, writing on them in pencil 
scraps of brilliant thoughts, half-lines of poetry, 
Hazlitt usually wrote with the 
table, and there they 


and references. 
breakfast things on the 
until he went 
His pen was more to him 


remained out, at four or five 
o’clock, to dinner. 
than a mechanical 


wand 


instrument; it was also the 
intellectual by which he called up 
thoughts and opinions, and clothed them in 
appropriate language. 

It was in a_ bookseller’s 
Nisard tells 
fastened a great Newfoundland dog (who, by- 


the-bye, one day banged through the window of 


back-shop, M. 


us, on a desk to which was 


» joIn HIS master 


an upper room, desk and all, t 


in the street below ), that Armand Carrel, one 


moment absorbed in English memoirs and 


papers, another moment in caressing his f 


footed friend, conceived and wrote his “‘ History 


of the Counter Revolution in England.” Mr. 


Walker, in this as in other respects “Th 
Original,” adopted a mode of composition 
} \ eu dif 


which, says he, “I apprehend to be very dif- 


ferent from what could be supposed, and from 
] rf 


the usual mode. I write in a bedroom at 


hotel, sitting upon acane chair, in 


th TS 
tne Same 





dress I go out in, and with no books to re 
but the New Testament, Shakespeare, anda 
pocket dictionary.” Now and then, when much 
pressed for time, and without ]} 
| 


K, he 


emeditation, 


and with his eye on the cloc wrote some 
of his shorter essays at the Athenzeum Club, at 
table tl 


where other members were 
writing notes and letters. 


the same 
Dr. H. Erichsen. 
Derroit, Mich. 
ae a ae 
BEGINNING TO WRITE. 

I have tried already to give some idea of my 
father’s’ character in my story of ‘ The Country 
Doctor,” but all that is inadequate to the gifts and 
character of the man himself. 
first and best knowledge of books by his own 


He gave me my 


delight and dependence upon them, and ruled my 
earby attempts at writing by the severity and sim- 
plicity of his own good taste. 


“Don’t try to write about people and things, tell 
them just as they are!” 

How often my young ears heard these words 
without comprehending them! But while I was 
too young and thoughtless to share in an enthusi- 
asm for Sterne or Fielding, and Smollett or Don 
Quixote, my mother and grandmother were leading 
the pleasant ways of “ Pride and Preju- 


dice,” and ** The Scenes of Clerical Life,” 


ne into 
and the 
delightful stories of Mrs. Oliphant. 

The old house was well provided with leather- 
bound books of a deeply serious nature, but in my 
youthful appetite for knowledge, I could even in 
the driest find something vital, and in the more 
ing I was completely lost. 


My father had inherited from his father an amaz- 





i 


ing knowledge of human nature, and from his 
mother’s French ancestry that peculiarly French 
trait called guie/é de ceur. Through all the heavy 
responsibilities and anxieties of his busy profes- 
sional life, this kept him young at heart and cheer- 
ful. His visits to his patients were often made 
perfectly delightful and refreshing to tiem by 


charm of his person- 


whom he used to 





on the seacoast in 





I used to follow him about 

idemanding little dog, content to 

[ had no consciousness of watching or listening, 
or, indeed, of any special interest in the country 
interiors. In fact, when the time came that my own 


world of imaginations was more real to me than 





uny other, I was sometimes perplexed at my father’s 
dire 7 my attention to certain points of interest 
n the character or surroundings of our acquaint- 


ances. 
[ cannot help believing that he recognized, long 


I did 


in my life was setting. 


before myself, in what direction the current 


of purpose Now, as I write 
my sketches of country life, I remember again and 
again the wise things he said, and the sights he 
made me see. He was only impatient with affecta- 
tion and insincerity. 

I may have inherited something of my father’s 
and grandfather’s knowledge of human nature, 
but my father never lost a chance of trying to teach 
me to observe. I owe a great deal to his patience 
with a heedless little girl given far more to dreams 
than to accuracy, and with perhaps too little natural 
sympathy for the dreams of others. 

The quiet village life, the dull routine of farming 


or mill life, early became interesting to me. I was 
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taught to find everything that an imaginative child 
could ask in the simple scenes close at hand. 

I say these things eagerly, because I long to 
impress upon every boy and girl this truth: that it 
is not one’s surroundings that can help or hinder — 
it is having a growing purpose in one’s life to 
make the most of whatever is in one’s reach. 

If you have but a few good books, learn those 
to the very heart of them. Don’t for one moment 
believe that if you had different surroundings and 
opportunities you would find the upward path any 
easier to climb. One condition is like another, if 
you have not the determination and the power to 
grow in yourself. 

I was still a child when I began to write down 
the things I was thinking about, but at first I 
always made rhymes, and found prose so difficult 
that a school composition was a terror to me, and 
I do not remember ever writing one that was worth 
anything. butin course of time rhymes themselves 
became difficult and prose more and more enticing, 
and I began my work in life, most happy in finding 
that I was to write of those country characters and 
rural landscapes to which I myself belonged, and 
which I had been taught to love with all my heart. 

I was between nineteen and twenty when my first 
sketch was accepted by Mr. Howells for the Atlantic. 
I already counted myself as by no means a new 
contributor to one or two other magazines,— Voung 
Folks and The Riverside, —but I had no literary 
friends “* at court.” 

I was very shy about speaking of my work at 
home, and even sent it to the magazine under an 
assumed name, and then was timid about asking 
the postmistress for those mysterious and exciting 
editorial letters which she announced upon the 
post-office list as if I were a stranger in the town. — 
Sarah Orne Fewett, in Youth’s Companion. 

eee Sa 

THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER. 

Very few writers are aware of what is likely to 
happen after the long-sought-for publisher has at 
last been found. If the manuscript is thought 
worthy of publication, and the publisher desires it, 
you will be so notified, and one of the three follow- 
ing propositions will most likely be made to you:— 

1. They will publish the work at your expense. 

2. They will publish the work at their expense, 
and pay you a royalty on all copies sold. 

3. Or they will buy the manuscript from you, 


paying you a certain sum down. 
If the first proposition is made, you will have to 
pay the entire cost of publishing. The first step is to 





consider the nature of the work, and what style of 
book it would be most befitting to pattern after. 
It is wise for you to select, wherever possible, a 
book as near as can be had such as you would like 
yours to be, in paper, type, size, binding, and num- 
ber of pages, leaving some margin in the cost for 
originality in design of cover. Having decided this 
point to your mutual satisfaction, the next point 
will be to have an estimate made. 

An estimate of the cost of publishing the work 
will be submitted to you. Publishing means issu- 
ing the work complete for delivery to the public. 
Do not confuse the word “ printing” with this, as 
the use of these two terms are confusing, and has 


” 


often led to much trouble and annoyance. When 
a publisher states “it will cost so much to print the 
book,” this does not necessarily include the bind- 
ing, etc. Publishers are much to blame in this 
respect. The estimate sent you will vary in form 
according to the custom of the house. Many 
simply send an estimate in a lump sum, as $500 per 
thousand copies. Others will itemize the estimate 
as so much for composition per thousand ems, or so 
much per page, so much for paper, printing, fold- 
ing, sewing, and binding, covers, stamping, etc. The 
latter is the more satisfactory, as it enables you to 
see the various items that go to make up the cost, 
It invariably happens that the estimate is higher 
than would be the case were you to have the work 
done by some job printer. But, on the other hand, 
you are saved much annoyance and care, for it fol- 
lows that any reputable house that accepts your 
manuscript will issue it in a creditable and perfect 
manner, and will attend to all details; besides, you 
have the advantage of the publisher’s imprint, or 
name, on your work. 

The chances are a separate estimate will be made 
for electrotyping; in other words, making a set 
of plates from which succeeding editions can be 
printed if desired. Whether to do this or not is a 
very difficult and important question. You will be 
called upon to decide this. You should seek the 


advice of your publisher on this point, as he is bet- 


ter able to judge, from the nature of your work, 
whether other editions are apt to be needed, 
though he, even, is very likely toerr. Forno one 
can tell —except in such cases where the nature of 
the book appeals to avery limited class of readers — 
how a book will sell. The great advantage of 
electrotyping is that you are ready at a moment’s 
notice to print other editions if called for, and thus 
you are saved the cost of composition, that is, the 
compositors will not have to set up the work in 
type again. On the other hand, if the first edition 
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is not sold, and consequently there is no call for a 
second, you have a worthless set of plates on hand, 
from which you can derive no profit save selling 


them for old lead. This is one of the great risks 
of publishing. 

Another important item is the size of the 
edition. Shall it be 500, 1,000, or 5,000? This you 


will also have to decide; again seek the advice of 
your publisher on this point. There is a consider- 
able saving in issuing a large edition instead of 
issuing the same total at different periods, say 500 
or 1,000 at a time, the cost of press work and bind 
ing being avery important item. This is a very 
difficult problem to solve, and is another one of the 
great risks of publishing. If the book is a success, 
and you have a large edition on hand, you can sup- 
ply the demand at once, and this is very important. 
It is a serious mishap if the book is selling and in 
demand, and it goes temporarily out of print until 
the new edition is published. Not only are sales 
lost, but the very success of the book is jeopardized, 
for the public is fickle in such matters, and if not to 
be had when asked for, is not apt to ask for it again. 
If it is not a success, you have a large edition of 
worthless books on hand worth only so much waste 
paper. A sad ending to your speculation and suc- 
cess as an author, but, alas, a very common one. 
Having decided these questions, an agreement 
willbe drawn up. You cannot be too careful in see 
ing that it is as complete as it is possible to make it. 
Don’t leave anything to verbal understanding. Let 
it state the exact amount of money you are to pay 
and for what, and how much is to be paid you; and 
The 
size of the edition, the exact style of the book, 


at what times you are to pay and to be paid. 


similar, say, to the one selected, :ow many editor’s 
copies are to be used, what additional expense you 
are to be liable to in pushing the sale of the work, 
and the exact date when the book is to be issued, 
etc. 

This done, the publishers will proceed with the 
beginning, however, will 


work. Before 


have to pay them one-half the amount of the esti- 


you 


mate, and before completion the balance must be 
paid. In addition to this, you will have to pay for 
all show-bills, circulars, and newspaper advertising, 
and you must supply, free of cost, from 100 to 150 
copies for editorial purposes. Your publishers, on 
their part, will advertise in the trade papers, see 
that editorial copies are sent out, that the book is 
shown to the trade. They will distribute them to 
the trade throughout the country, with show-bills 
and circulars. They are not likely to charge you 
the cost of sending them, as they are apt to be sent 


with other goods. But if the goods are returned to 
them, being uasold, the cost of postage or express- 
age is apt to be charged to you. They will gener- 
ally pay you one-half the retail price. For instance, 
if your work retails at $1.00, they will pay you fifty 
cents for each copy sold. An account will usually 
be rendered every three or six months, as may be 
agreed upon, and whatever is due you will be paid. 

If they accept your manuscript, and feel satisfied 
that it is a good work, they will take the risk of 
publication themselves. In that event, you are at 
no risk whatever, nor are you liable for one dollar 
They will generally pay you a royalty 
That is, sup- 


of expense. 
of ten per cent. on all copies sold. 
posing the retail price is $1.50, you will receive fif- 
teen cents per copy on all that are sold, with the 
exception of such as are used for editorial purposes, 
or become damaged in handling and thus rendered 
useless. Such copies as you desire for your own 
use are generally supplied to you at one-third off, 
or $1.00 per copy, net. 

They may offer to accept your manuscript and 
pay you a certain sum down, which, if accepted, 
deprives you of any further proceeds. They own 
the manuscript absolutely. This has two sides, of 
course. If the book turns out a failure, they lose 
and you win. If, on the other hand, it has a large 
sale, they reap the profits, and it is your turn to 
feel bad. 


of the delightful risks of book publishing. 


is another one 
The 


suld not depend entirely upon his pub- 


This often happens. It 





author sl] 
lisher to push his book. He can do much himself 
in bringing the book to public notice, requesting 
friends to talk about it and ask for it; by sending 
copies to noted persons; in short, the ingenuity of 
the author should be exercised to its utmost limits, 
but not exceeding the bounds of propriety and dig- 
nity. — 4. .S. Fergus, in Ladies Home Fournal. 
noe o seen 
A FAMOUS NEWSPAPER BEAT. 
The mystery of mysteries inthe newspaper world 
for years has been how the /era/d scored its great 


‘“\beat.”’ 


in 1887 by printing the President’s message 
in full on the morning of the day it was sent to the 
Senate. True, other papers had brief extracts 
from the message in their second editions, but a 
censorious public credited them with stealing the 
matter from their contemporary. 

Some managing editors are born with a “nose 
for news”’; others achieve ‘“‘ beats”; but I doubt if 
many men in that position can boast of having a 
great news feature literally thrust upon them. The 
secret has been hinted at, but never told, by the 
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chief participants. Perhaps there is a moral in it 
for every managing editor, as well as for every 
reader, of a newspaper. 

It was at the end of a very dull night. 
The Associ- 


Great 
events generally occur on dull nights. 
ated Press had received information that the Herald 
had surreptitiously obtained a complete copy of 
President Cleveland’s message and intended to 
print it in full in the morning. As the Associated 
Press was the custodian of the message, which was 
to have been sent on the following day to every 
afternoon customer, this announcement naturally 
filled its local manager in New York with conster- 
nation. Where that rumor came from, and how it 
reached the Associated Press, is still a mystery. 

As the “A. P.” was the accredited custodian of 
the message, it would never do to permit its prema- 
Bad 


sup- 


ture publication, if it could be prevented. 
faith would surely be charged. It must be 
pressed at once. The night manager of that news 
agency took his hat and rushed across the street. 
A pneumatic tube connects all the offices belonging 
to the Association, but the gentleman preferred to 
goin person. He descended by the elevator in the 
“Western Union building, and was soon climbing the 
iron stairs in the //era/d office. A moment later, 
out of breath, he had demanded an audience with 
the editor in charge. This is about what oc- 
curred : — 

“T understand that the //era/d has obtained the 
President’s message in some underhand way, and 
intends publishing it to-morrow before it has been 
delivered to Congress.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Now, you must not do this. The Hera/d is a 
member of the Associated Press, and the honor of 
the association is pledged not to circulate this 
message until to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Well, really,” said the diplomatic editor, who 
was intensely mystified and inclined to await devel- 
opments, “ what you may or may not do is of very 
little consequence to the //era/d, and I can assure 
you will not influence it in the least.” 

“ But I have it from the very best authority that 
you already have the message in this office and are 
setting it up.” 

“Suppose we have the message: what then?” 
and the editor excused himself and went out, osten- 
sibly to consult with some one, but in reality to 
catch his breath and consider the situation, for, as 
may be imagined, somebody had been imposing on 
the Associated Press agent. The //era/d did not 
have, and did not expect to have, the message ahead 


of its circulation by the association. After a few 


turns in the Hera/d’s big library-room, the editor 
returned to the 
that the Herald 


would not think of changing any of its plans, even 


decided on a line of policy. He 


press agent and informed him 
though the association were “ beaten.” 

“Very well,” said the visitor, rising to go; “if 
that be the case, the only thing we can do is to 
send out the message to-night, even at the expense 
of breaking faith with the President. Our cus- 
tomers must be properly served.” 

This was as the executive editor had hoped. He 
sent for the foreman of the composing-room, and 
instructed him to be in readiness to set an extra 
page at a late hour, as it was expected that the 
President’s message would come in. Sure enough, 
about one o’clock that night in it came! 

The editor hurried it to the composing-room, and 
sub-headed it, sheet by sheet, as it went out. Re- 
sult, the //eva/d had a page of the President’s mes- 
sage set, read, corrected, and in the form before two 


o’clock, while the other papers, not being prepared 
] 
A 


t, coming unannounced as it did at so 


+ } 1) 
to handie 
late an hour, could only use a few disconnected 
The 


thanks to the editor in charge that night, 


paragraphs from the important document. 


Herald 
scored a fine “beat”; but that Associated Press 
agent probably has congratulated himself for years 
at having partially defeated the machinations of an 
enterprising newspaper. 

The moral for managing editors in this incident is 
not to believe all you hear, or confess to all you do 
not know. — Fulius Chambers, in February Lippin- 
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ES FIRST 


HAW THORI VENTURES. 


In the first decade after Hawthorne left college 


he formed several plans of life, one of which was 


that of entering his uncle Manning’s counting- 
house. In one of his letters to me he spoke of this 


as asettled purpose, but his repugnance to com- 
mercial life was such that the plan was ultimately 


abandoned, and he relapsed into the state of partial 


inaction which so often results from unsettled 
plans. 
It is well known that soon after graduating he 


prepared for the press a little volume of tales, en- 
titled “‘ Seven ‘Tales of My Native Land.” The pub- 
lisher who engaged to bring out the book was so 
dilatory that at last Hawthorne, becoming impa- 
tient and dissatisfied with the excuses given, per- 
emptorily demanded the return of the manuscript. 
The publisher, aroused to a sense of his duty, and 
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ashamed of his broken promises, apologized, and 
offered to proceed with the work at once; but 
Hawthorne was inexorable; and though, as he 
wrote me at the time, he was conscious of having 
been too harsh in his censures, he would not recede, 
and he burnt the manuscript in a mood half savage, 
half despairing. As I expressed to him perhaps 
too strongly my regret for this proceeding, he did 
not, when “ Fanshawe ” was published, confide to me 
the fact. Hearing, though, of the publication, I 
procured a copy, and subsequently mentioned it to 
Hawthorne. He had meantime become dissatisfied 
with the book, and he called in and destroyed all 
the copies he could reach. At his request, I burnt 
my copy, and we never alluded to “ Fanshawe” after- 
ward. It was at this time, I think, that he became 
utterly disheartened, and though conscious of pos- 
sessing more than ordinary literary talent, he 
almost abandoned all expectation of success as an 
author. 

In one of his letters to me, after relating some of 
his disappointments, he compared himself to one 
drifting helplessly toward a cataract, and closed 
with these despairing words: “I’m a doomed 
man, and over I must go.” 

Happily, the despondent mood was not perma- 
nent, and he continued to write, though subjected 
to frequent disappointments. He was acontributor 
for a little while to a magazine published, I believe, 
in New York. The compensation was small, and 
even that the publisher professed his inability to 
pay; so Hawthorne stopped his contributions and 
withdrew. 

At the parting a characteristic incident occurred. 
The editor begged for a mass of manuscript in his 
possession, as yet unpublished, and it was scorn- 
fully bestowed. “Thus,” wrote Hawthorne, “has 
this man, who would be considered a Mzcenas, 
taken from a penniless writer material incom- 
parably better than any his own brain can supply.” 
And he closed with a bitter maiediction upon the 
grasping editor. 

He had the experience of being more than once 
deceived by those who professed to have the 
power and wish to befriend him. A young man, 
vith some means and greater aspirations, com- 
menced the publication of a literary newspaper in 
Boston, an offered Hawthorne the position of 
co-editor. Another person, backed by a rich father, 
supplanted Hawthorne, who was civilly bowed out, 
and the newspaper, after a brief and sickly life, 
expired. 

In the Hawthorne Biography there appeared 
several old and carelessly written letters of my own, 


answers to some of Hawthorne’s that were long 
since destroyed, at his request. 

These letters I should hardly have reproduced 
except for the purpose of showing that Hawthorne 
was at times quite despairing, and in need of all 
the encouragement his friends could give.— 
Horatio Bridge, in February Harper's. 
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INCOMES OF WRITERS. 








Not long before his death James Parton is re- 
ported to have said that a person who decided to 
support himself exclusively by his pen must be con- 
tent to live on about $2,000 a year. The best, ac- 
cording to Mr. Parton, that a literary man could 
hope to attain would be $6,000 or $7,000 a year for 
perhaps ten or twelve years, when the author’s ex- 
perience was ripe and while he was still in his 
prime. 

This statement seemed rather strange coming 
from so successful an author as Mr. Parton, yet it 
was reported in such a way as leaves but little 
doubt that this was his opinion. Yet he was him- 
self an example of the falsity of it, although he may 
have thought that his case was the exception that 
proves the rule. Mr. Parton was a constant writer 
and a pretty frequent author for more than forty 
years. Some of his books had a phenomenal sale. 
His “Life of Horace Greeley” brought him not 
only a handsome income, but a small capital. His 
“ History of Ben Butler,” and especially of Butler’s 
life in New Orleans after the capture of that city, 
was very popular during the war days, and Parton’s 
life of Aaron Burr added materially to his posses- 
sions. 

Mr. Parton earned so much money that he was 
able to accumulate, and when he left New York 
and went to Newburyport, Mass., to live, just as old 
age was beginning to come upon him, he had a suf- 
ficient property to support him, even if he did not 
write another line. Of course, he could not live in 
luxury, but he lived in comfort, surrounded by all 
those things which made life agreeable to him. 

There are a good many other examples which 
indicate that Mr. Parton was mistaken. In his 
own vicinity there lived several men who had done 
exceedingly well at the business of authorship* 
Charles Carleton Coffin abandoned journalism 
after a brilliant career as a war correspondent, and 
has made a comfortable fortune and a good income 
by writing in a popular manner historical and 
anecdotal works designed mainly for young per- 
sons. J. T. Trowbridge lives comfortably on the 
income he gets from his boys’ stories, and so does 
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“Oliver Optic.” Mr. Adams, who is “Oliver 
Optic” in real life, although his hair is gray and he 
has become an old man, has just entered intoa 
contract to furnish a series of ten stories for young 
persons, written in the style which earned him popu- 
larity forty years ago. He will probably write 
those ten stories within a year, for he is a very 
rapid workman, and while the precise terms of 
payment are not known, it is believed that he will 
receive not less than $15,000 for them. 





General Lew Wallace is said to have received 
from $75,000 to $90,000 royalty upon his single 
book, “Ben Hur,” but that is one of those spas 


modic and phenomenal successes which become 


traditional. Miss Alcott, besides living handsomely, 


left an estate valued at $100,000, all of which had 


been made in about twenty years. Creorge Parsons 


Lathrop, his brother-in-law, Julian Hawthorne, 


Edgar Saltus, and Edgar Fawcett have no other 
profession but literature. Lathrop and Hawthorne 
do some journalistic work, while Fawcett has a 


private fortune. Each of these men 





$5,000 a year, 


making as much as 
income one year was nearly $15,000. 
There have been a number of successful authors 


t 


of late who have complained that they cannot live 
1 appeared 

It was published over a 
Dale,” 


successtul 


by their pens. A few years ago a nov 


entitled ‘ Guerndale. ” 


pseudonym, “J. S. of and it was regarded 


} 


as one of the | 


} » 
DOOKS OI L 


Its author, Mr. Stimson, was a recent graduate of 
the book in 
Yet he has 
practically abandoned literature excepting as a by- 


play, and is making money practising law. Robert 


Harvard College, and the success of 





spired him with literary ambition. 


Grant, another young Boston littérateur who won 
a dryer pro 
John Hab- 

“ Helen’s 
Babies.” and who writes exceedingly clever stories, 
relies upon journalism for his support, while litera 


Mrs. 


no money until her play, “ Little Lord Fauntleroy, 


some fame, relies upon the practice of 
fession than literature for his support. 
who made a hit with 


berton, great 


ture is a side issue with him. burnett made 


‘9 
was produced, although she had previously written 
several very successful novels, and she has prac- 
tically abandoned story-telling for the drama. 
These cases, however, simply illustrate the fact 
that that sort of literature which develops fiction 
cannot be relied upon for a very handsome support. 
The authors who make money are those like Par- 
ton, Benson J. Lossing, Coffin, who are able to set 
forth, in a style which does not shoot over the head 
of the public, either history, or the stories of achieve- 
ment, or the careers of famous men in a manner 
which makes the telling of the story most attrac- 
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tive. The author who can cultivate this quality is 

sure of repeating the successes of those who have 

been named, and would probably earn more money 

in this sort of writing than he could if he went into 

any other business or profession.—“. ¥. Edwards, 
in the Bangor Commercial. 
- 

LORD TENNYSON 


AT HOME. 


to sp two houses. 
abode at 


Lord Tennyson lives, so 
He divides the year between his seaside 
Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, and his residence 
on the top of Blackdown, in Surrey, named “ Ald- 


he occu- 


Freshwater, whic! 


His house at 





to the sea, in a 


locality under a great green down, 


pies in the winter, is placed n 











it from the breezes of the Channel, 
ile opening the view towards Freshwater and 
Alum Ba The house, comfortable without pre- 
tension, is surrounded by a thick-set garden and 

roves of fir-trees, where — 

‘The mag 
Garrulous under a r¢ f 

If 1 mount the down, a magnif seascape 
I s, extending up and down English Chan- 
nel; while close by, the pointed and picturesque 
chalk es known as “ The Needles” project into 
the n sea ina row of white pinnacles ; and round 
behind the cape thus formed opens the sweep of 


Ape t 1 I 


lall sorts 








with a 








found himself in 





former da Imed by his own 
populari ries related, of 
desperatel s to invade his 

lusion;a sly how he has 
sometimes strategetically defe > too friendly 
assaults But no man is more hospitable to his 


friends ; and when I have passed his island 


frata 3 hy hj ‘ f 
afraid to disturb him, and therefore contented 


with sending in my card and message of good will, 


e found myself chased by a mounted messen- 


ger to my 


very inn, and my return insisted upon 





with gentle tyranny. 
Everybody knows by photograph the manner of 
man Lord Tennyson is, —surely a beautiful face, if 
ever the adjective could be applied to masculine 
features, and never more beautiful in any stage of 
life than now, when age has fixed all the finer feat 
ures, and lent them a new dignity and majesty. 
— SirEdwin Arnold, in the December Forum. 
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Every subscriber for THE AUTHOR should be 
a subscriber for THE WRITER as well. 


Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 


from the beginning. 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Readers of THE AUTHOR are invited to send 
to the editor items of personal information 
about writers and their work. Such items are 


always welcome. 


The copy for the Index of THE AuTuor for 
1891 having been lost in the mail, this number 


of the magazine has been held back until a new 
Index could be prepared. 
grets the necessity for delay. 


The publisher re 


Suggestions from any source for the improve- 
ment of THE AUTHOR are always welcome, and 
willalways be given careful consideration. 


information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him, 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secreta- 


ries or other officers. 


Friends of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
will confer a favor if they will inquire at public 
libraries w hether complete sets of the two mag- 
azines are on file. Both magazines are educa- 
tional in their character, and, being the only 
magazines in the world devoted solely to explain- 
ing the practical details of literary work, they 
should be found in every public library in the 
United States. 
available is rapidly diminishing, and librarians 
will find it impossible to get complete files 
Unbound sets can no 


The number of complete sets 


unless they order soon. 


longer be supplied. 
COMPLETE SETS. 


The price of a complete set of THE AUTHOR 
and THE WRITER — including five bound vol- 
umes of THE WRITER, three bound volumes of 
THe AUTHOR, and a subscription for both maga- 
zines for 1892—is for the present Thirteen 
Dollars. The supply of some of the earlier 
volumes is so small, however, that already the 
price of single volumes has been advanced and 
the price for the complete set also will soon be 
increased. The price of bound volumes of THE 
WriTER for 1887 and 1889 and of THE AUTHOR 
for 1889 and 1890 is now Two Dollars each, in- 
stead of $1.50 each. Single numbers of the 
magazine for any year back of 1892 will be sent 
for fifteen cents each, if they can be supplied. 
Bound volumes of THE WRITER for 1890 and 
1S8o1, and of THE AUTHOR for 1891 will be sent 
postpaid for $1.50 each. 

The value and importance of THE WRITER 
and THE AUTHOR are sure to increase as the 
magazines grow older, and those who buy a 
complete set of the two magazines now will 


step geen scons 




















make a good investment. Those who have in- 
complete files will do well to complete them 
now, while it is still possible to procure missing 
volumes or numbers. 
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THE CREATIVE FACULTY IN WOMEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AUTHOR: — 

If not too late, I would like to suggest in cor 
nection with Molly Elliott Seawell’s article o1 
“The Absence of the Creative Faculty in Women,” 
that although “ Tito” may never be quoted, “* Mrs 


Poyser ’”’ sometimes enjoys that distinction. 
CooksviIL_e, Wis., January 2, 18 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 
Harte. — Walter Blackburn iid 


e 
attention ina field which has ‘maify )s%afals 
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young writer — political-essay writing. 





of the youngest of the many young new 
who are coming into public notice through t 
magazines. At twenty-six years of age, his opiniory 
on Canadian politics carry as much weight as the 
of any man out of politics, except Professor Gold 


win Smith, in the country. He is an acute thinker, 





is absolutely fearless and independent in w 


writes, but never loses his dignity. Although not 
very popular in Canada, he is criticised with respect, 


for his articles are always thoughtful and very epi 
grammatic and ironical. He has made a study of 


the old English essayists, and is a great admirer of 


Mr. Harte has served 


a long and severe apprenticeship in jowm 


Dean Swift's vigorous irony 


beginning as a boy of seventeen in an obscur 
lish office. He has since worked on almost every 
journal of importance in Canada. He was in the 
Press Gallery in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
for the Montreal Gazette and the Zoronte Mail, 
as a correspondent has travelled Canada from end 


toend. He first attracted attention by his articles 





on annexation and the French-Canadi: 


1 questions 





in the forum. Seeking a wider field, he left 
Toronto for New York, and became a re porter on 
the 7rzbune, for which paper he did some good 
special writing, especially as staff correspondent in 
the Adirondacks, in the summer of ’90. He is now 
? Magazine, 


and, outside of Howells’ Editor’s Study, there is no 


the assistant editor of the Vew Fug. 





other department of criticism in the country which 
is attracting more attention than his “In a Corner 
at Dodsley’s.” It is a new departure in criticism, 


not because of any exaggerated literary heresy, but 
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because it is confidential, humorous, sarcastic, and 
ironical in turn, and always independent. He also 
writes stories, and has contributed to Ae/ford’s 
/ New England Maga- 





Mon 





'y, the Cosmopol. 
zine, the Boston Transcript, the 


Chambers? Fours 





lelphia Press,and other periodicals. He 





has scribbled since he was seven, and claims to 


have an absolutely unrivalled collection of editorial 


rejection cards. Mr. Harte is now writing a novel 





yf American life. — Current Literature for Fanuary. 


Johnson. — Colonel Richard Mak 
aking of story- 


im Johnson, 
the now famous Southern writer, 
writing, says: “It is the last thing to me in 
rature, and I came to it in a way altogether acci- 
[ had published two or three volumes on 
iterature, and, in conjunction with a friend 
na life of Alexander Stephens, and also 
fcane and European literature, but 
ee ms 


Stofy-writing for money. Two or 











thyee sigsigs of mine found their w into the 
.° e : : ; . 

papers before I left Geor; [ had been a pro- 

<) oo 0.%,? P ° : . } } . 

fessor of Tnglish literature in Georgia, but during 
» war I took a school of boys. I removed to 


imore and took forty boys with me and contin- 
ied my school. There was at Baltimore in 1870 a 


iodical called the Seuwthers The first 





nine of my ‘Dukesborough Tales* were contrib- 
uted to that magazine. These fell into the hands 
of the editor of //arper’s Magazine, who asked me 
what I got for them. I said, ‘ Not a cent,’ and he 
them to him, 


sent 


vanted to know why I had not 
‘Neelus Peeler’s Conditions’ was the first story for 


which I got pay. It was published in the C 
I 





»ver the signature of ‘Philemon Perch.’ Dr. Hol- 
land told Mr. Gilder to ‘tell that man to write 


inder his own name,’ adding that he himself had 





made a mistake in writing under a pseudonym. 
Sidney Lanier urged me to write, and said that if I 
} 


would do so, he would get the matter in print for 


me So hetook ‘Neelus Peeler’s Conditions ’ and 
brought me $80. I think he was more greatly 


1an I was — and I’m not 


re iced o1 


er the money t 
the man to turn my back on $8 I was at first really 
surprised that my stories were considered of any 
value, either in a literary or pecuniary way. I am 
a little surprised yet. I withdrew from teaching 
ibout six ars ago, and since that time have de- 
voted my time to authorship. Ihave never put a 
word in my books that I have not heard the people 
use, and very few that I have not used myself. 
Powelton, Ga., is my Dukesborough. I was born 
fourteen miles from there, and the road leading 


down to that place was a rough one. The first of 
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he ‘Dukesborough Tales’ was the ‘Goosetown 
School.’ Of the female characters that I 
created, Miss Doolana Lines is my favorite, while 
Mr. Bill Williams is my favorite among the male 
characters. I started Doolanato make her mean 
and stingy like her father, but I hadn’t written a 


page before she wrenched herself out of my hands: 


have 


‘Iam a woman, and you shall 
And then she just made 


She said to me: 


not make me mean.’ 


herself, and she was like her mother. These sto- 
ries are all of Georgia as it was before the war. In 
the hill country the institution of slavery was very 
different from what it was in the rice region or near 
the coast. Do you know the Georgia negro has 
five times the sense of the South Carolina negro? 
Why? 
and their 


Because he has always been near his mas- 
My 
loved them, and if a 
spt 


ter, relations are closer. father’s 


negroes loved him and he 


negro child died upon the place 
for it. 
“Some time ago I went to the-old-place,-and 4 


my mother 


nh" 
old negro came eight miles, walked all the way, -% 


’ 
’ 


see me. He got to the house before 4’o’¢loc!:’in* 
the morning, and opened the shutters while I was 
‘Oh 
W 


s is now 


With a cry he rushed into the room. a 
We cried in each other’s arms. 


One of 


asleep. 
Massa Dick!’ 
had been boys together. slave 
He 
the most eloquent men in Georgia, and live 
Augusta.” — Kansas City Delphian. 

> 


LITERARY NEWS AND 


my 


a bishop— Bishop Lucius Holsey. is one of 
in 


2S 


NOTES. 


William Black’s ‘A Daughter of Heth” is the 


his rank the best 


him 
It appeared originally in the 


work which gave among 


English novelists. 

Glasgow Weekly Herald as a prize .story, and the 
author retained his anonymity when it came out in 
volume form. He had some reputation, but wished 
to test himself upon his merits, as Scott did with 
Waverley. 

The question whether or not any woman has ever 
possessed the creative faculty, and “ done anything 
in the intellectual world that possessed the germ of 
immortality,” is still under discussion in the Crith 
(New York). Miss Seawell’s article, taking the 
negative side, which provoked the controversy, has 


called forth many replies; but the arguments 


brought forward as new by her various cripjegae™ 


prove in almost every instance to have been#fneb 2s 


and combatted in adva ice in the essay Foe 
Absence of the Creative Faculty in Womeg” a ful)\\ 
abstract of which was printed in the Déebmgber 
AUTHOR. i _} 


4 
4 


a" 


» Fein.” 


“The Faith Doctor,” by Edward Eggleston, has 
reached a third edition, and the publishers, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., report that the demand for this re- 


markable book shows no signs of failing. 


A pathetic interest attaches to the volume of 
“ Lyrics,” by Cora Fabbri, about to be published by 
The very spirit of youth, and 
sweet 


Harper & Brothers. 
love, and spring breathes through 
verses, which have a dainty finish and grace worthy 
It is difficult. to think of their 


these 


the muse of Italy. 
author as out of this bright world, but, alas! Cora 
San January 12. An 
her early 


Fabbri died at Remo, 


advance copy of her poems was sent 


to 
mouch. it is to be honed have given he wae 
enough, it is to be hoped, to have given her a pass 
ing pleasure. 

the rising 


of Colonel Frank 


Margaret EK. O’Brien, young 


Miss 
Southern writer, is the daughter 
Alebema. In her recently published 


varth, the ‘Daughter of Judas,” the youth- 


O’Brien, of 


story, Ue 
fii author “displays great dramatic power, and a 
very 


brilliant 


Market gbility in character-drawing. This 


vemarkable first story gives promise of a 

literary career for the young Southern girl 
*A new monthly periodical in the field is Casszer’s 
Magazine, devoted to engineering, industry, steam, 
by 


electricity, and power. are 
magazine is pub- 


The articles 


prominent technical writers. The 
lished in New York. 

Jerome has launched a new magazine 
in London, called the /é’erv. His coadjutor in 
the enterprise is Robert Barr (‘Luke Sharp”), 
of Detroit 


Jerome K. 


manager of the London edition the 


Kree Press. 


Boston, which was found among 


A 


[E-merson’s 


yaper on 
pa} 


unpublished manuscripts, is printed 


Atlantic for January. 


M. Henry Réné Albert Guy de Maupassant, who 


in the 


has been at Cannes to recover his health, attempted 
suicide December 31. He got possession of a re- 
volver, and fired six shots at his head, but, fortu- 
nately, the revolver was loaded with blank cartridges. 
to throat. He is 
His insanity is due to over- 
work and the use of narcotics. M. de Maupassant 
For seven years he studied the 


Afterward he tried cut his 


now in an asylum. 


was born in 1850. 
art of literature like an apprentice at an ordinary 
tre 18So, his master, Flaubert, al- 
Some of 


d then, in 
e to make his literary début. 
‘his 

Une 


ee “ 


leg” ** Les Contes de la Becasse,” “ Mlle. 
Harriett,” “Pel Ami,” and “ Pierre et 


beer 


Ly oe= 


—— 














SUPPLIES FOR WRITERS. 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER. 


For the convenience of writers who have found it hard to get 
Manuscript Paper of the kind that is best adapted for authors’ 
use, the publisher of THz Writer has had made to order 
a supply of unruled paper, six by nine inches in size, which he 
offers to send to any address for 


$1.25 per 1,000 Sheets, 


expressage to be paid by the recipient. 
This paper is of excellent quality, firm in texture, though of 
lig! ht weight, plain, serviceable, and practical, and is what the 
tor of Tue WRITER regards as the best Manuscript Paper | 
for writers’ use. 


It will be sold only in quantities of 1,000 
sheets. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES. 


In response to many inquiries for the best MS. envelopes, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Typewriting for Authors 


is done with especial care and atten- 
tion to grammatical accuracy and 
punctuation by 


The Authors’ Typewriting Agency, 
P. O. Box 242, Boston, Mass. 


| | Only skilled operators are employed, 
| and long experience in the prepara- 
| tion of MSS. for the press enables 
'the Agency to guarantee satisfactory 
| work. The rate charg ed is 


Py ublisher of THe Writer has had made to order a quantity | 


ne manila envelopes, of the size, shape, and quality best | 
adapted for use by writers in sending manuscripts through the | 
These envelopes are made in two sizes,— one 64%x9% | 


inches, the other 634 1 9% inches, — so that one may be enclosed in 


the other without folding, for return of MS. They will take sheets | 


of commercial note paper, flat, and are so strong that there is no 
danger of breakage, and consequent loss of manuscripts or post- 
age stamps in the mail. Either size will be supplied, in quantities 
of one hundred, for 


$1.25 per 100 Envelopes, 


expressage to be paid by the recipient. 


In sending orders mention which size you prefer; an equal | 


quantity of each size will be sent if no preference is expressed. 


PRINTED FORMS FOR USE IN SUBMITTING 
MSS. TO EDITORS. 


The use of these printed blanks will save much time and 
trouble, lessen the liability of loss of MSS., and serve the con- 
venience of writers and editors alike. The blanks are neat! 
printed, on note paper of good quality, and in the form whic 
editors universally approve. They will be sent, post-paid, te 
any address for 

SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A HUNDRED. 

Every contributor to the press should order a supply. 


HE WRITER PUBLISHING COMPANY WILL 
SEND, PRE-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS ANY 
BOOK OR MAGAZINE THAT MAY BE DE- 

SIRED, ON RECEIPT OF THE PUBLISHER’S AD- 
VERTISED PRICE. ANY ARTICLE DESIRED FOR 
WRITERS’ USE, FROM A TYPEWRITER TO A 
STEEL PEN, WILL BE i a ON THE SAME 
TERMS. ALL ORDERS WILL BE PROMPTLY 
SLED. SEND TO US OR ANY SUPPLIES YOU 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO, 
P. O. Box 1905. 


Address : 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SIX CENTS A HUNDRED WORDS 


| and there is no charge for correct- 
|ing ordinary faults in writing. All 
| MSS. forwarded must be accom- 
| panied by the amount required for 
| doing the work and return postage. 
To estimate the number of words in 
a MS., count an average page, and 
multiply the number of words it con 
tains by the number of MS. pages. 
The editor of “The Writer” says: “It 
is not too much to say that a type- 
written manuscript has three times 
as good a chance of acceptance as 
the same manuscript written by a 
penman of ordinary skill.” Remit 
always by money order or postal 
note. Address: — 


The Authors’ Typewriting Agency, 


P.0. Box 242, Boston, Mass. 








THE WRITER'S LITERARY BUREAU PROSPECTUS. 


The number of writers who know where to find the Jes¢ market for their productions is ex- 
lg limited. Such a knowledge implies a long and familiar acquaintance with periodical 

terature. 

A manuscript to be acceptable must fit the publication to which it is offered as a glove to the 
hand. If it does not, the editor will decline it as “ unsuitable,” usually adding that “this does not 
mecessarily imply lack of merit.” 

It occasionally happens that an article, otherwise acceptable, is refused because at one or two 
points it fails to meet requirements. 

The editor very seldom cares to make necessary explanations in such cases, and therefore 
age! “begs leave to decline with thanks.” 

7ith a view to rendering much-needed assistance to authors in marketing their manuscripts, 

The Writer’s Literary Bureau was organized in September, 1887, under the management of a 

eggs who for many years had been connected with one of our largest publishing houses. 

he enterprise has prospered and developed, until now the Bureau is prepared, and offers, te 
undertake every sort of work between author and publisher. 
TO AUTHORS :— 

The Bureau offers to read manuscripts and give (1) specific advice as to their disposal 
(2) general advice based on the defects observed; (3) thorough grammatical and rhetorical 
revision ; (4) one or more typewritten copies. 


A charge for these services will be made as follows : — 
(3.) Forcorrection and revision of manuscripts, 





(1.}) For reading any manuscript containing not 
more than 2,000 words and giving a list of the period- 
icals te which it is best suited, 50 cents; if the manu- 
seript contains more than 2,000 words, 25 cents 
additional for each additional thousand words or frac- 
ticn thereof will be charged; each short poem is 
regarded as a separate manuscript. 

(2.) For a letter of general advice, ge cents, 
in addition io the fee for reading. 


at the rate of one dollar an hour. 

(4.) For one typewriter copy of manuscript, 
at the rate of six cents a hundred words; for each 
ether copy, two cents a hundred words. 

(5.) For reading a book manuscript con- 
taining more than 40,000 words, and giving a list of 
publishers and a general letter of advice, the fee is 
$10, in advance. 


The payment for service (1) is essential 7% the case of every manuscript sent, but the selec- 
tion of services (2), (3), and (4) is optional with the sender. 1 other words, no manuscript sent 
te the Bureau for any purpose whatever will be examined unless the manuscript is accompanied 
by the fee for reading. Services (2) and (4) will not be performed without the fees in hand. 

In addition postage should be enclosed for return of the manuscript to the author. If the 
author so directs, and encloses double postage, the Bureau will send the manuscript to the pub- 
fisher most likely to buy it, with directions if the manuscript is declined to return it to the author. 
In either case a list of periodicals to which it is best suited will be sent to the author direct. 


TO PUBLISHERS :— 





The 


The Bureau offers a great variety of manuscripts, especially in the line of fiction. 
Bureau not only has very many manuscripts constantly going through its hands, but is in connec- 
tion with skilled writers in all lines, and can secure manuscripts of any sort at short notice. 


MANUSCRIPTS SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


In conseque ice of many urgent requests, the Bureau has opened a commission department, 
and will undertake the sale of manuscripts when desired on the following terms: Every manu- 
script must be submitted in the regular way, and accompanied by the fees for reading. If the 
author wishes the Bureau to act as selling agent, and the manuscript is found to be worth work in 
that line, the author will be required to make a postage deposit of an amount sufficient to pay the 
cost of mailing the manuscript to and from six or seven publishers, with an additional charge of 
ten cents for each time that the manuscript is sent out, to cover expense of registration, station- 
ery, etc. When the manuscript is sold, any unexpended balance of the postag: deposit will be 
returned to the author, together with 75 per cent. of the amount received from the publisher, the 
Bureau retaining 25 per cent. as its commission. The Bureau will not assume responsibility for 
less or damage during handling or transmission of manuscripts, or for the failure of publishers te 
make payment, but every precaution w'il be taken to prevent loss. 


Address : — 
THE WRITER’S LITERARY BUREAU,” 


\_P. O. Box 1905. Boston, Mass, 24 








